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ABSTBACT 

Part of an eight-^aodale, graduate level, 
coapetency^ based currlculam to prepare specialists in vocational 
education curricului, this aodule provides inforaation, ' activities, 
and experiences to enable the learner to select, design, produce, and 
disseainate instructional toaterials. The strategy used takeis this 
learner in a sequence of five performance objectives thro^^h a' 
process that culainates in the design, preparation, and dissemination 
■odel for new instructional materials. Objective 1 provides ^ 
fanlliarity with tW resottrces and conaunication network available to 
vocational educators. The second objective is ccmcerned/ with criteria 
for evaluation and. selection, of instructional material^. In 
X pc^rf oraance objective* 3, the learner focuses on the pirocess of 
Hisseaination.^ Several di^seaination techniques are presented, 
the learner develops a podel after coapleting the learning , 
activities. The project cttlainates in objective 4 w;ith the 
deyelopaent and preparation of\learner-designed instructional 
aaterials. Each of. the pWrforaance objectives is followed by several 
related learning activities. Pretest, po^t:^est, aM ^glosysary of teras 
coaplete the aodule. (Authoi;4Nqf) 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦^♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦^ 

♦ ^ Docuaents acquired by EltIC- include aany infpiraal unpubllsh^ 

♦ Materials not available froa other sources. EBIC aakes evejry ej 

♦ to obtain the best copy availabife. Nevertheless, iteas of aargl _ 

♦ reproducibility are often encountered and this affects thi .Quality" 

♦ of the aicrofiche and hardcopy reproaacti6ns_ EBIC aakes available 

♦ via the ERIC Dbcuaent Beproduction Stervice (EDBS) . EDBS is not ' ♦ 

♦ responsible for the quality of the originai docuaent. fieproductions ♦ 

♦ supplied by EDBS are the best that can /be aade froa the original. 
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Thii content of thlB nodule wa» used as a part of a graduate course 
In Vocational Technical Education at Vhishlngton State Unlveral^. The 
effectiveness of the curriculum matierlal was evaluated on the' basis of 
/ 1. Perfoniance data from pre and post teWts and other 
evaluative* tecljnlqu^s used In the course. ^ . ^ 
2. Use of a^ Curriculum Evaluation QuestloKnalre which 
was developed, administered and summarized by the 
third party evaluator, Horthwest Regional 
Education Laboratory. This questionnaire provided 
' a faculty and student rating of: Individualization 
of the cMrrlculum, choice of learning settings 
and quality of curriculum. 
Revisions In final drafts Utilized these evaluations. 
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CWOPETENCT 



THE VOCATIONiLL EDUCATION CURRICULUM SPECIALIST 
WILL BE ABLE TO SELECT, DESIGN AND PREPARE 
INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS APPROPRIATE FOR MEETING 
ESTABLI^D GOALS AND PBJECTIVES AND TO ASSIST 
THE CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT TEAM IN THIS PROCESS. 
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j^INTRODUCTION 
f Purport 

Thtt j^Orpose of this nodule la. to provide Infonatlon, real eiqperlencee 

end elnuleted ones, ee well as other planned activities that will enable tihe 

Vocational Education Curriculum Specialist (VBCS) to select, design, produce 

* • 
and disseminate Instructional materials. The VECS should also be able to 

assist the curriculum development team In Implementing the process. The 

procesees utilised and the materials developed will .be appropriate for meeting 

program goals and objectives at different levels of Instruction and In a 

# 

variety of learning situations. 

' Rationale 
The VECS will provide leadership in f he promotion of teaching toward more . 
effective learning. Therief ore, It Is vital that they develop basic skills • 
necessary to select, design, produce and disseminate Instructional materials, 
and assist others In this process. With the process In mind, this module was ^ 
designed to allow the learner to acquire those basic skills necessary to acquire 
the coapeteucy. Each performance objective takes the learner one step 
closer to the actual selection, preparation, and dissemination of Instructional 
materials. . - * I 

. ■ , ■ "'1 

o ^ , Assumptions 

It will be asst^d that the learner can: 

1. ' develop appropriate piCgram goals. Instructional objectives, 

and^learnlng activities, and can assist the curriculum develop- 
/ ment team In this development, and 

2. Identify and use approprla'te Instructional strategies and assist 
- the curriculum developmen^ team In the use of appropriate 

strategies. 1 • ^ 



• 4 

Th« actual praparatlon or aalactlon of Inatructlonal Mtarlala la tha 
culalnatlon of Intanalva raaaarch and background work on tha part of tha 
. VBCS. With ao mich work and axpanaa. at ataka» It la only logical that tha 
^ VBCS vould want tha satarlala to ba of tha baat quality, uaabla, and tha 

Aaaaalnatlon cOBplata, Thaaa wara tha baalc concapta that want Into tha 
praparatlon of thla aodulp. 

Tha atrata^y uaad to anabla tha laamar to acqulra tha co^patancy la 
an ongoing projact rafarrad to aa THB^ PROJECT, aalacl^d.by tha laamar In 
tha flrat parfomanca objactlva. Each parfomanca obJactlva*wlll build on 
tha pracadlng ona to allow fpr tha complatlon of tha aalf-dfalgnad projact. 
Tha culmination of tha procaaa la tha daalgt^t^nP^vpA^^^lon, and a dlaaaalnatlon 
jBodal for naw Inatructlonal matarlala, ^ 
Coananta on Parformanca Objactlvaa aa Davalopad 

THE PROJECT la dlscusaad on paga 10 • THE PROJECT will ba tha moda 
fov^ davaloping tha learner ' 8^ axpartlaa In preparing Inatruct^nal naterlala. 
The learner will be given an^opportunlty to atudy the material preaentAd and 

prepare a usable product. ^ . ^ 

r / . _ ' . 

Performance 01^4 active 1 will give the learner an opportunity to 

. . ^ ' ; 

' become familiar with, and use the vaat reaourcea avallabla^Jto vocatloiml 
educatora. The cpmrnunlcatlon network that haa been eatabllahed by state 
\ and federal governments, Indtiatry, and colleges and unlveraltlea will become 
a tool for potential curriculum apedallsts to use In their work. 

The criteria used In the evaluation and selection of Instructional 
mat^i^als are the thrust of Performance Objective 2. The learner will have 
an opportunity to use readability formulas, style manuala, and /assesamant 
Instruments that have proven aiiccessful In selecting approprlal^ Inatructlonal 
materlala. 

■ ' In Perforaance Objective 3, the learner will focus on the- process , of 
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dljis«ttliiatloii. Several dissMlnatlon t#chnlqu«s mrm pr«s«nt«d and tha 
laarnarp ara aakad to davalop thalr own sodala aftar coaplatlng tha laarnlng 
actlvltlai. 

ParfonMnca Objactlva 4 i^lfta tha aaphaala of thi nodula to^tha 
davalopaant of nav Inatructlonal aaCariala. THE PROJECT culminataa In 
^^rformnca Objactlva 4 vlth tha davalopaant and praparatlon of 'laarnar- 
daalgnad inatructional miltarlala. 

In Parforiunca Objactlva 5, tha laarnara vlll hava an opportunity t6 
^ava thalr projacjt eva^uiatad by a paar. Tha Inatrunant uaad vlll ba 
f anlllar alnca It' ia uaad. In Pacform^ca Objactlva 2, 
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MODULE PREREQUISITES 
In ord«r for th« l«arn«r to b«gin vork on this aoduls^ thm following 
pr«r«quisit«s must b« t^mt: 

I. Background Courscvork 

A* Graduate coursa fh curriculum daaign 
B. ^raduata coursa in instructional stratagias 
C* A coursa in praparatibn and utilization of audiovisual « 
matarials 

D. Background coursawork in vocational education 
^ E* ^ility to vrita and apaak conciaaly and affectively 
II. Experienc^^ 

A. Teaching experience in one or more vocational areaa 
B* Work experience in a fiisld <3tf education 

I C. Previous experience in courw^dtfaign and evaluation 



Pr«tMt and Postt«st 



Am m Vocatiooal fiMucjition Curriculum Spaclallat what Information 
aourcaa would ba avallabla to you for tha moat up-to-data Inatructlonal 
matarlala ralatad td thoaa araaa undar your auparvlalon? Llat aa 
many aa poaalbla; 

*'Ink adharaa to liyaga on plata; tranafarrad to a bji^nkat and' than to 
papar/' Thla daacrlbaa a procaaa known aa: ' . 

A. Lattarptaaa. 

B. Offaat. 

. C. Spirit. J 
D. Nona of tha abova. 

J 

Whan aalactlng Inatructtonal matarlala, which of tha following la not 
a nacaaaary conaldaratlon? 

A. Blaa 

B. Raadablllty 

C. Visual fluency ^ 

D. Structured fluency 

Dlaaemln^itlon may be considered to be: 

A. Nalllngs.- 

B. Cataloging. 

C. Summer workahops. ^ 

D. A and C. \ 

E. All of the above. 

Which type style Is most legible? 

A. Serlf^ . 

B. Sana serif / 

C. Bordered serif 

D. Partial serif ./ . . 
Su^tantlve editing refers to: ^ . ' 

A. Editing graphic design. 

B. Edlt-lng content and grammar. ^ 

C. Copy editing. 

D. Ikyne of the above. 

Which of these words Is Incorrect or misused? 

A. Enthuse . ^ 

B. Unloosen 

C. Irregardless 

D. A and B ^ ' 1 

E. Alf of the above * 



- 8. Whl^'of the following is jaot a widely used readability formula? 

B^^^^ Gunning's Ueadablllty Formula 

Readability Formula * r 

#i ^ ^ Dv Flea ch*s Readability FbrmuU 

^^Plctures and Illustrations may be reprinted , without permission If 
/^'•' they arc. In: . ' 

A. U, S. Government publications. 

B. Consumable Instructional materials. 

C. Comroer|flally produced fllmlbops. 

D. A and H. » 

E. None of the above. w 

10. Pica type has: 

A. 12 chairacters to the Inch. « 

B. 10 characters to the Inch. ' 
8 oHaracters to the Inch. 

- 6 characters the Inch. 





11. Which of the following Is not commonly used to determine reading levels? ^ 

A. Sentence length per 100 words a- 

B. Number 'Of sentences per 100 words 

C. Number^ij^;^llabl^^ per 100 words 

D. Nunfcer dfone syllable words per 100 words 

12e Materials that have a perfect binding are: 

• •* 

A. Stapled. 

B. Shrink wrapped. 

C. Stltchedy 

n, A ^nd C. \ ^ - 

E. None of tiie above. 

13. Written permission Is not required to reprint material that Is: 

A. In the pibllc domain. 

B. In the sdcond printing. 

C. In the EBIC system. 

D. Out of pxlnt. , , . 
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I Pretestc and PoMtest Key 

1. . This is only a partial listing and can be added to by the Inatructor*: 

Superintendent of Documents '* 

U.S.O.E. ^ ^ \ 

U. S. Department of Labor ^ . 
National Advisory Council on Vocational Education - , \ 

State Agencies 

Edticatlonal Resources Information Center <ERIC) 

Abstracts of Research and Related Ifaterlals In Vocational and Technical 

E(|ucatlon (ARM) / 
Abstracts of Instructional Materials In Vocational and Technical Education 

(AIM) ^ ! 

Research In Education (RIE) 

Direct Acciess to Reference Information: A Xerox Service (DATRIX) 

The Centex for Research and Leadership Development for Vocational and Technical 

Education, Ohio State University 
American Vocational A890clatlon 

American Education Research Association . . , < , « ^ 

Universities / i 

Trade associations. 

Foundations, Institutes, and Societies / 

2. B ' : ' ; * ^ 

.3.. D ^ \ ^ ) 

4. D ' 

•5. A ' , . - , .■ ■ ^ 

6. B ' 

7. E ' . • ^ 

8. C 

_9. A • .' • . , 

10. B 

■■ - ' A 

11. A ■ , 

• #• ■ ^ . ■ ■ - 

12. E • . 



13. A 
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GLOSSARY OF TERMS 

' / ' ' ■ ' 

* COPYRIGHT: the purpMe of copyright Is to protect certain* kinds 

of property, lun^g them, lit.erary property. The protection that 

the lav gives to reserve to the author or proprietor, the j^clu-- 
. slve right t^malge, or have made, copies of^||p.8 work, -llnpubllshed 

material Is/protected under ^onnon law copyright, published 

material under statutory copyright. 
** CRITERION (pi., criteria): a djtandard, norm, or Judj^ent selected 

As a l^asls for quantitative and qualitative compailson^ 
** CURRICULUM DESIGN: " (1) the way In which the component parts of the^ 

curriculum ha^ve been arranged li^ order to if adlltate learning and 

teaching and to enable schools to formulate feasible^ dally and 

/weekly schedules; (2) a process of conceptmallzlng a set of sys- 

/ tematlc relationships between pupils, teacher behavior, materials, 
■ / ' ^ - . ^ , 

/ conten^t, time, and Instructional outcomes; a guide for ' Instruction 

describing a specific arrangement of all factors relating to 

Instructional' practice toward a specific outcome. 

** ^CtlRJlICULUM DEVELOPMENT: a task ot supervision directed toward 

designing or redesigning the guidelines for Instruction; Includes 
.development of specifications Indicating what Is to be taught, by^ 
whom, when, where, and In what sequence or pattern. 

** DISSEMINATION OF INFORMATION, SELECTIVE: an arrangement designed to 

keep the various members of sin organization fully Informed In their 
areas of Interest by screening all Incoming documents and auto- 
matically sending to each of the members notice of all material^ 
relating to the field. . * . 

* EDITOR:"^ (1) one who selects and prepares for publlcatloii the work o| 

^ another, as W. H; i^udefn and Norman Holmes Pearsons, eds. , Romantic 
Poet&t Blake to P6e . (2) Jn a book-publishing house, one who 
pr-ocures manuscripts for publication (a procurement <lr sponsoring 
edltor-Tvat the University of Chicago Pre^, a house edltoi:)^pr 
one who prepares manuscripts for publication (a copy editor If 
his duties are confined to routine correction and Imposition of 
house style; a manuscript editor If they Include substantive 
revision). (3) In large publishing houses often an Individual 
exercising purely executive functions. ^ 
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** INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIAL^ any/ device with Instructional content or 

function that Is used tot teaching purposes. Including books, 

textbooks^ supplementary/ reading materials, audiovisual and' other 

sensory miatertals, scripts for radio or television Instruction, 

. t>^ograms 'for .computermanaged Instruction^" Instruction sheets, 
< * ^ ■ / ■ * . 

^ ' ' and packaged sets yo£ ma/terlals for construction or manipulation. 



** READABILITY :\ the quallly 
it Interenlng ani LaA{ 



of a piece of . reading matter that makes 
pstandable to those^ f or whom it is written, 
at 'Whatever level /6f education experience. « ^' ^ 
** READABILITY FORMULA: (1) a technique for determining the difficulty 
of reading materials, ge\ierally taklAg into account vocabulary 
'and sentence length, although additlTonal aspects are Included 
in different formulas; (2) a style of writing, popularized by • 
Rudolph Flesch and imitators, formerly employed to provide easier . 
reading especially for the less educated. o 
References: " » 

* A. Manual of Style' i: 12th ed. Chicago: The University of Chicago Priess 
1969. . .\ 




** Good, Carter V., ed. \ HfLlonary of Education . 3rd ed. New York: 
. McGraw HlH Bobk Company, 1973. ^ * 



PLEASE READ BEFORE PROC^DING 



TO PERFORMAMCE OBJECTIVE 1 \ 



Usliig the references and Informatlon^lven below, select a project 
to be knovn as THE PROJECT , which you will develop In the ntot five 
Performance Objectives. 

Do the following: - ^ 

. 1. Jte-read the "Overview" and "Comments on Performance Objectives" 
ompage 2. r ' * 

Select a cMrrlculup development project that you wouJ.d like to 
pursue throughout this module. Use as a mtalmum these two 
criteria. (1) THE PROJECT should be of Interest and value to 
/ . you, anJjl (zV-tHE PROJECT sl^ld be of such scope that It ^an be 
completed In the time allowed for module completion. Here 
are a f ew/examples: 

- An Individualized package for student use In a particular / 
subject matter "area. 

- A self'^lnstructlonal packiuge for teachers contalnljjig the 
lajtesjt: Ithiovatl'ons In a particular subject matter area. 

- Materials that could be used In a workshop setting designed 
to assist teachers In the Improvement of Instructional 
strategies. , 

Once you have selected THE PROJECT, proceed as follows: 

1. Develop ^he objectives that- are to be achieved by THE PROJECT. 

2. Proceed to PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVE 1 for iEu^her Information 
about sources of Instructional materials. 

erences: 

Kemp, Jerrold E. Instructional Design . Belmont, CA: Fearon Publishers ^ 
1971. pp. 3-9. 

Mager, Robert F. and Beach, Kenileth M; Jr. Developing^ Vocational " 
Instruction. Belmont, CA: Fearon Publlshets, 1967. pp. v-6. 
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Identify sources of instructional materials :,f or 


use by the vocational 




teacher. 







Vocational Education Curriculum .Specialists will be a source for the 
most up-to-date instructional materials related to tiiose vocational areas 
under their supervision. In addition , the Vocational Education Curricuxum 
Specialist' will be cogniza^of the latest research ini^atlons pt the 



1 



areas of curriculum and instruction in vocational education. Ani^^areness « * . 
by the curriculum specialist of these materials and procedures is/ essdntlal^ to: 

1. keep vocationkl-teicfanlcal education personnel ipformed of . 
materials available from many sources , and 

2. be a producer of usable, educationally effective, insti^ctional 



I 

material^* 



J 



^ The first step in this ^fot^ficat^ion proces^ijs the collection of 
Sins true tional materials, research repoAs , cur'iicw.um studies and possible 
conference proceedings that relate to the project under consideration. Vo do 
this, the Vocational Educaliion (Curriculum Specialist \mu9C be ^l^le to use the 
vast resources of information tl|pt are available. In their role .as a 
"manager of ^ resources," Vocational E^ucatlbn Curriculum Specialists must know 
how to get inside this communication network. 
Instructional Qtijective 1.1 ,1 




Given sources of '^information^, thd learners will compile a list of 

information sources applicable- to their own curriculum pl^Limliig and 

• . * .. 

development area(s). . , * 

Learning Activity l>i-a V 

Consult tly^ listfof references a^d'from these, compile 

a list of sources applicable in your particular c%riculum 

planijin'g and development areas. State '^your reasons for ' 

selecting the source^. ^-^a* 

What additional sources are you fami^jb^jP^'i^^ that might 

be added to this resodrces list? ^ : j^' 



References: ^ 

Books In Pri4it ;^^^-^jg^thor-Tltle-Serlea Index to the 

"Publishers Trade List An)iual»" 2 vols. New York: / 
; R. R. Boidcer Coapany, Annually. 

Kemp , * Jerrold E Planning >and Producing Audiovisual 
Materials > 3rd ed. New Yorkt Thomas Y. Ctpwell 
/ Co., 1975. p. 300. 

» ' it ' * 

i Nationar trade and Prof essional Association ^Directory . 
"^- x Washington^ DC: Columbia Book Publishers , Annually. 

Mliger, Robert F. and Beach/ Kenneth , Jr. Developitig 

' VddkAonal' Instructicm . * Belmont » CA: Fearon Publishers 
1967. pp. 80-83. i| \ 

Stadty Ronald V. ; Brittle, Rayniond E.; Kenneke, Larry J.; 
and Nystrpm, Dennis C. ^naging Career Educafetoff "^ 
Programs . Englewood Cliff s» NJ: Prentice-Hall, Inc.; 
1973. Chapter 7. 



Instr\^cti6nal Objective 1.2 n 
Using the list of information sources developed in L^akning Activity 
1.1-a and a self-designed cilpnriculum development project , i.e., THE , 
PROJECT, the learner will deiign a model >f or collecting the appro- 
priate information from thosV sources that meet THE PROJECT objectives. 

Learning Activity 1.2-a 
) The model you design will be 6f ^youf own choosin|t. Your 

only |;uideiines are: ^ > ^ 

- 1. Design a model for managing the comjQu|nications cha^ln 

for the collection of data needed to meet THE PROJECT ' 

... - 

objectives. * . ' 

2. Apply thi model toward the collfe«±ion of the data from 

the varioifs sources. j ■ ^ '\ , 

f. ^ As the data is received, categori;4 it^to logical 

" units.. A ) . ^ 

4. , Proceed to PERFORMANCE Og^GTIVE 2 for infoi;mation 

concernixig evaluation andcselection of a.a8tructional 

materials. 
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PERFORM^fcCE OBJECTIVE 2 )' \ ' 

Identify, explain, and apply specific criteria used In evaluating 
and selecting Instructional naterlals for a diversity of vocational 
technical education student interests -and abilities. 

, ' The ability to select Instructional naterlals for a. divers ttyyDf 
vocational education student Interest^r^M^d abilities has two slgnl 



ffV:an% 




Implications: 

1. that the. Voqatlonal Education Curriculum Specialists can IdentJLf 
the criteria used In evalniatlng and selecting 
tlbnal materials » and . 
^2. that the^Vocatlonal Educatlon^Cull|lculum Speclallliiillifl^^e the 
. sane drlterla In their development of new Instructional materials. 
/ In recent^ years » the nuisber of materrals available for classroom use 
has Increased tremendously. Fortunately fqr the curriculum specialist » the 
selection dilemma has been somewhat allevlated/l^y the development of assessment 
instruments that^tabllsh the criteria by wi)ach the materials cam be evalxiated. 



Inst ructional .p^ective 2 . ig ^ ' * ^ v 

T . 

Given a list of references and additional^ information » the learner 

will jb^e able to explain the concept of readability, describe at 

least four widely .used readability formulas, and score at least ^ 

four one-hundred word passages using a learner-selected 'formula. 

• ^Iiearnlng Activity 2.1-a 

Read ti^e following: 

; \ 1. Chapters- 13-15 and "How to Use the ReadabilUy 

I \ Formula" in Flesch's The Art of Readable Writing . 

2. Fryjs Readability Graph. 

3. Additlpnal Readability Formulas.. 
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FRY'S* READABILITY GRAPH TO DETERMINE THE READING LEVEL OF MATERIALS 



Directions for Using the Readability Graph (on folloirlng page) 

1. ^ Select three one-hundred-vord passages from near the beglxmlhg, middle, 

and end of the book*. Skip all proper noqns. 

2. ^^unt the total number of sentences In each one-hundred-vord passage 
(estimating to nearest tenth of a sentence). Average these three 
numbers. >^ \ 

'3. Count the totaymmber* of syH^abl^ each one-hundred word sample. 
There Is a syl^ble for each vowel^ sound; for example; cAt(l), 
bl^ckblrd(2), coritlnental(4) • Do not be ^f^led by word size; for 
example:^ polld(3), through(l). Endings such as -y, -ed, -el, or 
-le usually make a Syllable, /for example: ready(2), bottle(2). You 
will find It convenient to couht eiiTisry' syllable overdone In each 
word and add 100. Average the total nunber of syllables. for the 
three samples. ^ * ' 

4. Plot on the gT^ph ttlfe average number of sentences per hundred words 
and the average number of^'^yMables per hundred words. Most plot 
points fall^^near the • heavy curved line. Perpendicular lines mark 
off approximate grade level areas. . 

Example 

Sentences per Syllables per 

100 words 100 words 



100-word sample, .Page 5 9.1 122 
100-word sample. Page 89 8.5 140 
lOO-worcB sample. Page 160 . 7.0 ' ' 129 



24.6 3 391 



Average: 8.2 130 

After plotting these averages on the graph, y;ou will find that they 
fall In the 5th grade area; hence the book Is about 5th grade difficulty 
level r* If great variability Is encountered either In sentence length oj 
In the syllable count for the thr^e selexrtlons, then randomly select 
several more passages and average them In before plotting. 
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AVERAGE NUMBER of SYLLABLES per 100 WORCiS 
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ADDITIOHALREADABILirY FORMULAS 

Dale and Chall Foraula 

tn 1948 Edgar jfale and Jeann^ Chall designed a realability formula 
that is the second mdtt frequently used foraula after Fteech. Dale arid 
Chall based their work on the hypothesis^ that) (1) a luger word list ✓ 
would predict better than the Dale 769 - word list used by Lorge, par- A ^ 
ticvlarly at the upper levels of difficulty, (2) the count of personal 
references (human interest) as used by Flesch was unnecessary, and 
(3) a shorter, more efficient formula could be developed, using only a 
word factor and a sentence factor, jlhe procedure for using the new 
formulae is» ^ '■ , m 

Dale end Chall ' f 

Select 100-word samples throughout the malarial to be rate^ 

Compute the average sentence length ip works (X2) ; w 

Compute the percentage of words outside the Dale list of 
3000 (Xj^, or Dale score); 

Apply in th6 formula: X^^q- -1579^, + •°^'^x2 ^ 3.6365 ^^/^ 

(X^jQ refers to the reading grade score of a pupil who could 
answer one-half the test questions on a passage correctly.) 
^' Farr - Jenkins - Paterson Tormula 

The Flesch formula was further sli^lified with a new formula 
developed by James Farr, James Jenkins, and Donald Paterson. They 
proposed that the syllable count used by Flesch be replaced by a 'count 
of one-syllable words to reduce analyses time and eliminate the need 
for a knowledge of syllabication on the part of the analyst. To apply 
the' formula, thes^ steps are necessary: 

Farr - Jenkins - Paterson >i • 

Systematically select 100-word samples frQj|r the material to be 

analyzed; ^ \ . 

Determine the number of one-syllable words per 100 words (NOSW); 
Determine the average sentence length' in words (SL); 

Apply the formula : New Reading Ease Index - 1.599 NOSW - 1.015 SL - 31.517 

he new formula was validated by comparison of scores of 360 

^es. with Fle$ch/formula scores for the same passages. A correlation 
• . ' :j ■ 

efficient of .93 was found; A subsequent study of larger samples 

yielded a correlation of \95* 
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inning Formula *^ ^ 

. ^ • t 

In Robert Gunning's formula, Fl^sch's syllable ;count is replaced 

byi a count of words having three or more syllal>les. The steps required 

in using this formula are: 

Gunning * ^ 

Take systematic samples of 100 words; . ^ ' -^V 

Divide numbe^ of words by number of sentj^nccs to get sent/nce length; 

Count the number of^words of>three or more syllablesyfo ♦get .percentage 

of hard words; , < 

To get the Fog Index » total th^ two factors above and multiply by 

.4. (The Fog Xndex is the reading grade level required 'for 

understanding the material.) 

From your reading answer these questions^ 

1. What is meant by .readability? 

2. Name and; explain at least four readability formulas. 

3. Which formula would you use if you had to make the 
decisi(ifr^as a curriculum specialist? Why? The?e^ 
is no right or wrdog answer * 

Discuss /your answers to thXse questions Kith others using 
the learning activity; ^ 
References: ^^^^ 
Flesch, Rudolph* The Art of Readable Writing . New York: Harper and 
Row, 1974. ^ 

Klare, George R.. The Measurement of Readability , Ames, Iowa: Iowa 
State University Press, 1963. pp. 20-25. 

; 

Learning Activity 2,1-b 

Read The Elements of Style by Strunk and White. 
From your reading how would you answer the following: 

1. What is the significance of Strunk find White in 
regard to readability? 

2. As a curriculum developer f how might you incor-' 
porate* the information in Strunk and White? Please 
give examples. ^ 

Get the reaction of others doing the Learning Activity. 
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Reference : 



^truhk, WllUam Jr. and White, E*. B. The Elements of 
Style . New York: Macmlllan Publishing, 1972. - 



Learning Activity 2.1-c J 

What ^ the readability^ level of tte materials you collected 
in PERFORMANCE OBJECTB^ 1? Using the formula you selected 
in Learning Activity Z#l**a, score at least four one-hundred 
mrd passages. For best results on.^mple selection, you 

may want to reread Flesch'e step 1 In his chapter on "How 

' ' > 
to Use the Readability Formula." 

W^at were the results of your work? 

"^/-^ What efff|cts would your results have on your selection of 

materials? 

Instructional Objective 2.2 * 
The learner will assess and apply specific criteria that cou]\l be 
used in evaluating and selecting instructional materials. 
Learning Activity 2.2-a 

Using the assessment instrument developed by the Cornell 
Institute for Research and Developi^ent in Occupat^nal 
Education, assess at least four of the items that you 
collected in PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVE 1. How do the instruc- 
tional materials you collected meet .the criteria estab- 
lished by the Cornell Study? What items would you select 
for. dissemination on the basis of your assessment? 

f ■ 

Learning Activity 2.2-b 

Consult Kei^p and read Part I in "Background in Audiovisual 
Communications." 

After reading the material, what criteria might you recommend 
for evaluatin^c and selecting audiovisual material^ 
What effect would your conclusions have on the materials you 
% collected in PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVE 1? (Assuming you selected 
some audiovisual instructional materials). What audio- 
visual materials would you select for dissemination on the 
basis of your reading? ^ 



References: 

■ i ^ 

Bennett, James, and Muncrlef , Martha. Instructio nal Materials 

for Occupational Education ^ Ithaca, NY: Cornell University 
Instructional Msiterlals Services, 1975. pp. 9-17. 

'^Kemp, Jerrold E. Planning and Producing Audiovisual M aterials. 
3rd ed. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1975. 
.Part One. 
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" performance OBJECTIVE 3- { - ' 

Describe and 'demonstrate techniques used In disseminating materials to 
vocational teachers > * . 

Materials are selected or developed but all too o^ten that Is as far 
It goes. A crucial stage In the llf^ of Instructional mat#rlal8 deyelop-* 
ment Is the d^jjUiemlnatlon phase. Nothing happens until the naterlals 
reach those people for which they are Intended. The Vocational Education 
Curriculum Specialist Is responsible disseminating or sharing new 
Instructional materials. The curriculum specialist has an obligation 
to gilt materials to, (he vocational education teacher as soon as possible 
af^Upp selection or development., 

As with many other components of curriculum design and development, 
dissj^mlnatlon Is not overlooked. It Is misunderstood. If It Is so Important, 
what can go wrong? Consider these examples: 

- A two year project Is f|pded to develop some new Instructional 
materials. A budget Is estimated with printing and dissemination Included. ^ 
The dissemination plans Include a workshop for familiarizing vocational 
teachefrs with the new materials. Printing runs over budget: What happens? ^ 
You guessed It, the workshop Is cut and Just enough money Is salvaged to 

mall one copy to the local vocational directors. 

- It lii not unheard of In some areas to mall one copy of newly developed 
Instructional materials to the superintendent of schools. There Is nothing 
wrong with this policy unless that Is the extent of the mailing. The materials 
may never reach the Intended personnel. 

- As a project Is begun, dissemination Is written Into the proposal. 
However, not until the completion of the project. Is It ^discussed as a ' , 
task to be carried out. 

Dissemination may be considered to be: s , 

1. mailings, ' 

2. supervisor's conferences, / • 

3. summer workshops for classroom teachers without supervisor 
attendance, or 

4. nonexlstant In Isolated situations. 

By themselves all of these situations are unacceptable. 
Dlssemlna^on takes on new Importance when one realizes that without 
It nothing happens. It must be planned, |>udgeted, and organized as an Integral 

• ' 
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part of cui;;rlculum development. 

Learning Activity 3-a 

Using the rid^erences, develop a definition for dls^emlnatlp^ 
and describe at least five (5) ways Instructional materials] / 
may be effectively disseminated for miaxlmum litlllsatlon. 
References; 

Bruce, Herbert H* Jr. , and Daly, J. Joseph. "Strategies for 
Dlsseminatlhg Curriculum Support Haterlals." . American 
II Vocatlohal Journal , VII October, 1973, pp. 29-31. 

EJ 084^007 

Oxley, Vincent Edward. "Trade and Technical Instnictlpnal 
Materials: Their Status., Preparatloa, and Use." 
Unpublished Ed. D. Dissertation, University of Missouri^ 
1969. Ed 031 602 . 

U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. ..National - - 

Center for Improvement of Educational Systema. 

Familiarization and Dissemination of Selected Vocational^' 
^ ^. Technical Curriculum and Resource Materials > A Final 

Report. Edited by Minnie Boggs and Barbara Luckner. 

Honolulu: University of Bavall, June 1975. ED 110 853. 

■.•■■'.■/•' ' ' '• •■ ^ 

Leartftn^ Activity 3-b 

Develop a model for disseminating the materials selected in 
PERFORMANCE X)BJECTIVE 1* It may be necessary to again consult * 
the references in Learning Activity 3-a. 

After developing the model, discuss It with others doing this 
learning activity. ' - 
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PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVE 4 
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Describe and demonstrate the process used In the development and prepara- 
tion of educationally effective Instn^ctlohal materials which meet 
acceptable standards of production. 

You have selected THE PROJECT that you were to work on throughout 
this module. To this point you have (1) Identified sources of Instruc- 
tlov||al materials, (2) Identified specific criteria used In selecting 
Instructional materials, and (3) described a variety of dissemination 
techniques. All of dhese PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES^' utilize materials that 
have already been developed. 

PERFOIImANCE OBJECTIVE 4 shifts the emphasis, from simply selecting 
and evaluating existing materials, to the modification and development of 
new instructional materials. At best, only the terminology and processes - 
can be learned from these actlvJLties. Mastery of the procedures in this 
PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVE can only be accomplished through actual application. 
Jhe learning activities are designed to provide as much experience as 
possibl^vin the time frame allowed. ^ 

By now ycm should have a good understanding of the "condition" of 
your project, i.e.^, the^klnds and' quality of instructional materials 
available on the subject. It is also assumed that you haK^ met the 
module prerequisites and have completed the modules Developing Curriculum . 
. . . and. Organizing Instructional Strategies . 

Instructional Objective 4.1 

Given a basic framework and selected references, the learner will be 
able to modify existing materials to meet THE PROJECT objectives. 
Occasionally time, and resources do not allow for the Vocational Education 
Curriculum Specialist to develop new materials. The emphasis of this 
Learning Activity is on the modification of existing materials to meet 
the needs of the students, the instructional setting, and the subject 
matter areas. The references given establish a step by step procedure . 
for the modification process. . . 

Learning Activity 4.1-a 

Select one source of material fro|it PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVE 2 
arid modify it according to the objectives you have set forth 
in THE PROJECT. Consult the references for a step by step 
procedure to modify the materials. You should f^el free to 
expand on this procedure given the students, instructional 
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setting, and subject matter arlea with which yoa-lhre 



working. ' I ^ 



d 

y , References: 



J Flesch, Ru4o;iph. The Art of Readable Writing . New York: 
Harper and Row, 1974. 

Todd, Ronald D. and Hawthorne, Richard^. 'Modification of 
Currij^ulum Materials." American Vocational Journal , ' 
Vol 4<i October 19*3 , pp. 42-44. 

lyi^a^ructlonal Objective 4.2 ^ ^ 



X^^^^^n selected references, the learner will explain the implication^ 
of copyright iWs in the develQpment of ^structlonal materials. 

Learning Activity 4>2'^a y 
Consult the references and give your definition of copy- 
right and its implications for instructional materials 
J development. 

Answer these questions. 

1. What is the^ publisher's responsibility concerning 
copyright? 

2. What is the author's responsibility- in regard to 

V copyright? Discusd" your reading with others doing 
> this learning activity. ,^ 

3. What are the copyright Impllcat^otrs concerning the 
modification of materials? 

References: 

A Manual of Style . 12th ed. Chicago: The University 
of Chicago Press, 1969. pp. '87-103. 

. ? 

Ashley, Paul P. Say It Safely: Legjl Llmlt8ll.n Pub- 
lishing, Radio, and Television ^^3rd ed. Seattle, . 
WA: University of Washington Press, 1966. 

« 

"Developmental Procedures." University of Texas at Austin, 
Instructional Materials Center, Austin, Texas, 1974. 
Mlmeogr^hed. 

Developmental Procedures 
University of Texas at Ajistln, Instructional Materials Center. 

It is very easy, in instructional materials de>relopment , to rely 
heavily on one spurce than another. The danger lies in following 
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'any single source too clos«ly\ Knovltig exactly what oonstltutes copy- 
right Infringement has always bWfi open to deb^e and loo^e Interpretation. 
For that reason » research has been don^ on the subject » and the following 
procedures and guidelines are being addpted by the University of Tex^s , 
InstructJloivil Materials Cent4frV \ 

Guidelines . • " " 1 ' 
The only person In position to know the Icompletii details on sources 
of materials ;ts the writer. For that reason J comi^rclal publishers 
often require each writer to clarify that his ImanuscrJ^t Is original, 
suitably acknowledged and fairly used, or used! with permission. Some 
publishing contracts go so far as to require wtl^ers to agree to pay 
the cost of copyright suits. It may also be possible to sue both writer 
and publisher for Inf rlngeme|p^^^ven when therie is no legal threat » 
fair use should be applied, ^^ecause of the mutiiallty of Interests in 
avoiding practices which are unfair » the following; is to be adhered to: 

1. Writers of instructiofial materials shal^ be priWlly responsible 
for avoiding copyright difficulties. . . 

2. Writers shall mhke it possible for an e(!|ltor to double-eheck» by 
a. marking on the manuscript, in the ma|rgln» a reference to 

any source which has been quoted verbatim, or near-verbatim, 
for as much as 300 consecutive words! (there shull be nota- 
tions of where such material begins and ends); 
' ^ b. providing notes with the acknowledgment to tell how much 

quoted material, and how many pioturel^ or illustrations, 
come from each source; I > 1 

c. marking each source on every picture o^ illustration, and 
noting the permission later; 1 ^ v 

d. (if pictures or drawings have been! traded) , marking each 
tracing with a note to the artist to redraw in a different 

^style, and noting on the tracing its original source; 

e. providing the editor with all the blaslclsources of materials 
at the time the manuscript is submitted, for ufl[e in double- 
checking. < \ . 

3. When the writer has completed the manusciript and^ submits, it for 
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• editing, « memorandW should accompaiiy the manuscript that 
verifies the writer has: 

a', marked all pictured that comc^^from any source other than 
^ this department, indicated the source^ and* secured' written 
permission; 

A>« marked on any pictures or illustrations, obtained by tracing 
' or dosje copying, for ^the artist to redraw in a different 
style, and noted the original source; 

c. obtained written permission to usq copyrighted mat€;rial which 
ia quoted verbatim for more than 300 consecutive words; 
properly acknowledged the same material, or marked it so 

' that * it can be acknowledged; . * 

d. S^ohecked to see that no single source, has been quoted in the 

entire boek for a total of as much as 1,000 woiis without 
permission being obtained, and the places of use marked so 
that suitable acknowledgment can be given; 

e. checked to see that the^ basic structure or outline does not 
follow too » closely the approach used by another, <^pyrighted 
publication. (Under copyright laWf^he feature protected 
may be an unique method of preseiitation. A problem tan be 
guarded against by not depending on other sources for out- 
lines.) r 

When a %n:iter feels that a manuscript has been completed, checked, 
and is ready for editing, a photo)c:opy or carbon copy shall be 
retained, and the original will be used for editing. The photo- 
copy or. carbon will be used by the writer to determine the 
extent to which the writer and'^'editor worked to avoid unfair 
use of copyright infrjtiigement. It' will also be useful in 
locating sources of fkptual error; determining whejdhi^ the 
original writing was clear, accuraf^, imaginative, and helpful 
in learning, and whether the work donem^-^atf^edltor has Improved 
or harmed the manuscript. / 

When the edited manuscript is returned to the writer for checking, 
he/she will determine if the work of the editor .properly 
acknowledges and gives credit lines to/follow the form requested 

^ 33 
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in (ih« pamlsslan Iftttsr or corrMpond^rici* ^ 



Special Problem Areas 
There are three special probi^ areas which you should understand: 
1. U. S. Govenmient publications which are not copyrighted may^eo^taln 

pictures or other material which Is covered by copytlght. Suqb 

material mSy carry a one-time » U. S» Government permit only. ' 
2« Other copyrighted publications may have the same typet^^of one-uee only 

permlsslon^irom the copyright holder.* TKe copyright 9^er shoiUd be 

located and permission secured If there Is doubt. 
3. ^Where materials are not copyrighted » ponaon law copyrlgj^ l^wei3#pply, 

even to unpublished materials. Any author has the right, to p\atect 

/ '1' . ' 

^ such material even If he/sh^ has not applied for copyright « 




4r ' 



I certify that this manuscript Is original and compl^i^ with H^e 
guidelines and standards regarding copyright i?e8trlctloi|i| and^^^alr use of 
copyrighted materials. Proper permission has b^en secured towil^ltlng of 
all quoted references » verbatim usage» and Illustrations » photographs » or 
drawings; proper credit and acknowledgments have been given. 



^date) (writer's signature) 



Adapted from "Developmental Procedures." University of Texas at Austin » 
Instructional Materials Cienter^ Austin/ Texas r 1974. 
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Inttrttctlonal Object Iv 4.3 * / . 

Using th« Inforaatlon acquired. In PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES^ 1 , 2 And 3, 
the learners will develop a new Instructional naterlals package that 
Is designed to fulfill their project objectives. '"n 
The design and preparation of new Instructional materials Is a systematic 
procedure. To understand the system and apply It successfully, the curriculum 

specialist must actually produce matetlals. Design and production of new . 

. ' ^ .. # . " '■ • " > 

materials irlll hp the goal of the next six learning activities. It Is hoped 

that^'the learner vlll continue with THE^P^ECT begun In PERFOI61ANCE OBJECTIVE 1. 

There are a variety oil factors to consider In Instructional materials 

development since the u£t£liiate product must be clearly tmderstood from the 

outset. Rudolph Flesch* In The Art of Readable Writing , conments on the 

appropriateness of thinking before actln|. All too often, according to pleach, 

we feel we must begin developing limedlately without leaning back and trying 

to visualise the finished products' , The curriculum developer should make It a 

practice to actually visualize the finished product before ever writing th^ 

first page or taking the first picture. 

^ Learning Activity 4.3~a 



At thls^ stage In the module you have Identified THE 
PROJECT, reviewed the literature^ and have a basic 
understanding of what has been developed In the area. 
Now, describe what appropriate Instructional materials 
you can develop, keeping In mind your basic objectives. 
After this mental exercise do the following: 
1. Write a brief purpose and rationale for the 

Instructional materials package yon wish to 

develop . -^^^ 

.. ,. 35. 



2. Allow othfrs doing this iMrnlag activity to 
critique your purpose and rationale. 
Instructional Objective 4>4 

Given a list of teras and a standard reference* the learner will define 
each term as It relates to the preparation of Instructional materials. 
Learning Activity 4>A-a 

Consult the reference and define the terms. Discuss your 
definitions with others working on >thls learning al^tlvlty. 
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Bibliography 
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Binding 
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Book Paper • 
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Camera- Ready Copy 


6. 


Caps 


7. 


Caps and Small Caps 
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Caption 
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Lnaracuer 
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Cold Type 
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Collate 
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Composition 
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Copyright 
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Cover 
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Cropping 


16. 


Cross- Referenced 
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Edition 
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Editor 
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Elite Type 
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20. 


End Hat tar 
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22. 


Flush 
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24. 


Halftone 
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Heading (Haad) 


26. 


Indent . 7 


27. 


Introduction 
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Layout 
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Leaders 
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Leading 
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Harglne 
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Mediation 


33. 


Paper 


34. 


Pasteup 




Pica 


36. 


l^olnt 
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Proof 
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Proofreaders' Marks 
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Ream 
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Serif 
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Spacing 
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Spine 
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Style 
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Type Sizes ' 


45. 


Type Styles 


46. 


Typemrlter GoMposltlon 
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Wraparound 
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Zlp«-A-Tone 
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Rtf •r«nc«: 



A Mantml of 8tyl# > 12th •<!• Chicago: Thm University of 
Chicago Praaa^ 1969. pp. 87-.103. 

♦ 

Inatructlonal Ob:]|actlv 4.5 

Given Instruction In the uss of Instructional stratsglss and salsctsd 
references, the learner will design new instructional materials to meet 

the objectives of THE PROJECT. 

Learning Activity 4.5-a ^ 
The form the new Instructional materials will take, and the 
way they will be organl^sed, are the end products of this 
Instmctlonal objective. You have already been given Instruc 
tl6n In a variety of possible Instructional strategies. 
If THE PROJECT Is a complete learning "package/' It should 
contain thte ess^^ial- components of a curriculum plan given 
In the Introductory Module: Objectlviss, Learning Experiences 
and Evaluation Techniques f6r Instructional Strategies 
(learning activity) are given In Module IV. In addition, a 
series of references are Included In this Learning 
Activity to assist you In answering the -follo«rlng: 

1. What Is an Instructional design system? 

2. What* are the elements of a curriculum? 

3. WhAt Is the purpose of mediation In curriculum design? 
Having answered the above questions, take one 
step 'further and answer the following: 

1. To meet the project objectives set forth In PERFORMANCE 
OBJECTIVE r, what form should the new Instructional 
materials take, e.g.. Individualised printed packages, 
^gUl liidlyUujillsed printed packages with audiovisual aids, 

IP • ■ ■#■ 
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discussion outline for t«achar ua«» protcaMMd iMtriw^ 
tlon, or lnd«p«Ad«nt study? 

2. What •iMMta should th« nm Instructional aatarlals 
contain? 

3. What fomat should ths projact liava In flnlshad fonT 

4. What fonns of Mdlatlon should ba usadT 
Raf arancas : ^ ' H . 

t 

Banathy, Bala* ' Inatructlonal SyataaS o Balnont, CA: Faaron 
Publlahars» 1968. 

Kamp, Jarrold E. Inatructlonal Paslan: A Plan for Ifalt and 
Coursa Davalopaant^ Balaont, CA: Paaron Publlshars, 

1971. 

Magar, Robart F. , and Baach, Kannath M. , Jr. Davaloplna Voca* - 
ttonal Instruction . BaloKint, CA: Faaron PubUshSrs^ 

1967., 

<t 

Tabs, Hilda. Curriculum Davalop»ant: Thaory and Practlca . 
Haw York; Harcourt, Braca, and World Inc., 1962. 

Tylar, Ralph. Basic Prlndplas of Curriculum and Instruction . 
Chicago: Tha Unlvarslty of Chicago Praaa, 1949. 

Instructional Objactlva 4.6 

Glvan sa lac tad rafaranca materials and tha product of Instructional 
Objactlva 4.5, tha laamar will ba abla to explain and damonfttrata tha 
processes Involved In developing effective written materials ^ 

The ci/lmlnatlon of curriculum planning Is the writing of all or part of 
the curriculum materials. All matatlala require some type of written 

communication, e.g.. Instruction for games, a script for a slide-* tape ^ ^ ^ 

preaentatlon, or an entire Individualised instruction package. The importance 
of writing clearly and diatinctly cannot be overlooked. 

Just as important as the writing process is the editing. All materiala, 
printed or media, must go through a complete editorial proceaa. The proceas 
will vary from place to placed but a system of checka will be incorporated ^ 
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Into all ayatMS. IVo rafarincii tiivi bian glvin tot you td axaiiinTS Ekaa* 

can hm aupplMsntsd with littrally thousands of othtr rsfsrsncss on ths 

•diting procsssa Chooss a" systsn that naats tha naads of your particular 

situation, but kaap in mind thasa fundasantal rulas: 

la Tha vritar should n^ar do hia/har am aubatantlva adltinga 
2a Tha vritar ahould ba conaultad concerning aubatantiva changaaa 
3a Tha editorial proceaa ahould include copy and aubatantiva editing a 
4. Alwaya allow adequate tix^ to complete the entire editing proceaa a 

ALLOWING FOR EDITORIAL TIME SHOULD BE PART OF THE ORIGINAL PLANNING PROCESS a 
Good writing and editing wi 11^ make the difference between effective, 

uaable, inatryctional materiala ai^ thoae unable to meet the intended 

objectiveaa 

Learning Aiytivity 4a6'*a 

Using the inatructlonal deaign plan and the referencea, complete 
the prepafati^ of the instructional materlala to meet the 
objectives for THE PROJECTa After completing the preparation 
of the materials, put them through an editing proceaa a 
Selects at laaat two editora, one with knowledge .of the subject 
matter* At the completion of this activity, anawer thiae 
queations: ^ 

la What is the reading level of all %frltten material in 
the newly develj^od- ^<<i^tructional materials? 

the editing process useda Did this process 
improve the reading lervel? Would further editing, copy 
or aubatantiva, be of further value? 
3a What major changea reaultad from the editing' proceaa? 
4« Waa moat of the editing aubatantivia or copy editing? 
What doea thia indicate to you? 
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^ 5. What wi|8 your reaction to the editing of your naterlala? 
If you were or had been working irlth a curriculum 
^\ developnent team what might have hben their reaction 

to the editing process? 
Discuss these quctstlons and^ your answers with othets doing this 
learning ^^actlvlty. 

References: .""r 

^ A Manual of Style , 12th ed. Chicago: The University of 
4 Chicago Press 9 1969. 

Klarsy George R* The Measuremen^of Readability , Ames, lA: 
Iowa State University Press\%963. pp. 20-*25. 

'^Developmental Procedures." l^iverSlt:^ of Texas at Austin^ 
Instructional Materials Center y Austin ^ T^aSy 1974« 
Mimeographed. * V 

Developmental^ Procedures . y " ^ ^ * 
University of Texas at Austin, Instructional Miiterlals Center 

EDITORIAL PROCESS 

When the instructional materials specialist has completed the assignment 
and has determined that it Is ready {or editing, the material will go through 
these processes: . ' 

1. A review will be made of these key items: 

a. routine check of contents^ organization^ and suitability for 
learning 



b.« ease of learning » checking objectives and contpnts ^Ith ' 



4= 



questions, tests, and illustrations ^y^'^ 
'c. factual' accuracy (where Information may be questiisilals^ior 



incredible) . * 

d. ~* copyright: and fair use of material (checking footnotes and 
' .sources of ' information to^see tlUilt there is no violation of 
^ppyright restrictions) 41 ' ^ 



2« Substantive editing chei^ the conteatp coapletely for gramir^ 
syntaxt spellings parallel structure^ totm^ and makea certain that 
the naterlal la correct to achieve i4iat the writer Intended. At 
this pointy the readability aaalyele la aade of the Mterlal. 
With this analysis 9 the editor reviews the aaterlal with writer » 
and minor changes In style and key words nay be necessary to get 
the correct reading level. 

3. Material Is given to the writer for final. review and conalderatlon^ 
of notes and suggestions made by a review coanlttee. 

4. Manuscript arp sent to the printer for necessary publishing and 
production services. The printer is authorised to do mechanical 
or copy editing* typesetting, art* and graphic design. In 'the 
copy editing process » the editor is marking copy;^;^or typesetting, 
and deciding how the copy and Illustrations will, fit off the page. 
In this process, hbe editors are double-checking the copy to catch 
any inconsistencies that have been overlooked. As the copy editors 
progress through title manuscript, they are authorised to call the 
writer and ask questions about anything that may not be apparent 

in the manuscript. 
NOTE: It is the policy of The University of Texas, Instructional 
Materials Center, that rewrite, other than simple rewording of a sentence or 
two, should be done by the writer rather than the copy editor. The 
reason is that rewrite at this stage is too costly and involves too many 
decisions to be left to the copy editor. It also consumes too much time. 

The writer may authorize or okay minor changes^ in copy that do not 
change the intent or meaning of the contents. It is the writer's responsibility 
at this point to assume final authority for technical content accuracy. 
Mechanical editors may question any tiuterlal or format that is not clear, or 
where clarification is needed as to the writer's Intent. 



Adapti^ from "Developmental Procedures." Ihilyeralcy of'^Tescaa at Auatln, 
. Instructional Materials Center ^ Jaisti^i^^^^ 1974. 
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Instructional Objective 4.7 



Given the selected reference and the product of Instructional Objective 
4.6, the learner wtU design the mediation necessary to fulfill the 
instructional design plan and THE PROJECT objectives. 
Learning Activity 4,7--a 

Read the reference and design the appropriate mediation for 
the nev instructional materials you developed In Learning 
Activity 4.6-a9 e.g., write the script for a slide-tape ' 
product ion 9 design the art masters for transparencies » or 
write a script f or ^ video cape reeprdlng. Samples of these 
designs can be found in the reference. 

1. What was ybitr logic^ for selecting one particular form 

' . ■ ^* ■ . - * 

of mediation over another? 

^ ♦ 

2. What developmental procedure did you follow in preparing 
the materials? 

3. How do you propose to evaluate the product? 



Reference: 

Kemp, Jerrold E.^ Planning and Producing Audiovisual Materials , 
3rd ed. New York: Thomas T. Crowell Co., 1975. 
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Instructional Objective 4>8 - 

Given selected references and the products of .Instructional Objective 

>4>7^ the learner will desi gn and develop a "duMa^'Lof ^^^^ „^ 

layout proposed for the new Instructional materials. 
Learning Activity 4.8-a 

Consult the references and explain the term "dumnqr package". 

Be as complete as possible with your dummy package. Have all 

materials exactly, as you want them» lfe.» In the exact order » 

pag^s numbered 9 cover design with color and artirork, mediation 
fc. ^ * ■ 

with artuprk packaged In the appropriate manner » Instruction 

for mediation/ and binding explained and use!! If possible. 

Tour 20(itllne should be In keeping with your project objectives 



and those Ideas formulated In Instructional Objective 3.2 
References: .* 

A Manual of Style . 12th ed. Chlcagfo: The University of 
Chicago Press » 1967. 

Lee, Marshall. i^nV;fy|^lt;^i^ tt; The Illustrated Guide to Design 
and Production. New York: ^ R. R. Bowker Company » 1965. 



Instructional Objective 4.9 

Given the products of Instructional Objective 4.8 and the Information 
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^ ^ttPPERfORM^ 

pl^^or the newly developed Instructional materials. 
* Learning Activity 4.9-a 
Now that the new Instructional materials are in their final 
form» use the Information In PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVE 3 to 
design a dissemination i)iodel that will give maximum exposure 
to the product. « 

' 44 



Providtt the following ^Information: 

1. A conploto explanation of all dlaaaslnation plans. 

4 m \ 



2* A wo^ltit for dlaaaaination ahoMLng the proposed tlae 




lines* . IKLth your vork cQBplete> What would keep your 
nmly deireloped instructional materials from reaching 
the intended audience? What could you do to prevent 
. that from happening? ^ 
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PERFORHAMCE OBJECTIVE 5 / 



Evaluate a completed project deslgoad for Instruct Ion in vocational education. 
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Learning Activity 5-a 

Exchange your completed project with an Individual who has 
completed PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVE 4. Evaluate the projects 
Independently, using ^e criteria In PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVE 3. 
What were the results of the evaluation? 
From the evaluation your pjroject received, how could yoii 
Improve the project? 
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